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THE HOWARD MSS. 

Tur following notes refer to Appendix, 
Part VI. of the Fifteenth Report of the His- 
torical MSS. Commission :— 

P. xxxiv. For “ Deffands” read Deffand. 

P. 28. Aselby=Aislabie. See Index, s. v. 
‘ Aislaby.’ 

P. 204, note t. For “ Augusta” read Amelia. 
Princess Amelia became Ranger of Richmond 
Park on the death of Lord Orford in 1751. 
See Horace Walpole, ‘ Memoirs of George IL.’; 
also ‘Annual Register,’ 1758. 

P. 211. Count Gisour=Comte de Gisors, 
eldest son of Maréchal de Belleisle, killed at 
the battle of Crevelt in 1758. 

P. 217. For “you” read your. 

P. 229. For “Varey” read Varey. 
pp. 268 and 431.) 

P. 236. Menil= Meynell (probably). 

P. 242. For “Stoneheir” read Stonehewer 
(Secretary to the Duke of Grafton). 

P. 270. For “ Delapri” read Delapré. 

P. 271, note +. The name is certainly Mie 
Mie. See Horace Walpole’s ‘ Letters’ (Cun- 
ningham’s ed.), where it is variously spelt as 
follows: “Mie Mie,” vol. vi. p. 259; “La 
Mimie,” vol. vii. p. 262; “ Mimy,” vol. vii. 


p. 395. 
P. 284. For “Harry” read Horry. 


(See 


P. 293. For “Misley” read Mistley (R. 
Rigby’s country seat). 

P. 293. For “ Mr. du Deffand” read Me. du 
Deffand. 

P. 296. For “Coutz” read Conty. (See 
pp. 277 and 300.) 

P. 388. For “ Nastasket” read Vantucket. 

P. 423. Barone servante= Barone servente, 
not “ Baron’s servante,” as suggested in note. 

P. 483. “ March...... reasonable length.” This 
paragraph cannot form part of a letter writ- 
ten in 1781, as the Earl of March succeeded to 
the Queensberry title in 1778. 

P. 493. For “dawdle” read dandle. 

P. 509. For “ Medee” read Medée. 

Pp. 523 and 527. For “Rayley” read Ragley. 

P. 564. Caxin is a particular sort of wig ; 
otherwise spelt caxon. See ‘Historical Eng- 
lish Dictionary.’ 

P. 568. It appears impossible that this 
letter should + to January, 1782, as 
Lady Hertford did not die till November in 
that year (10 Nov., see ‘Complete Peerage’). 
The exact date, therefore, of the letter would 
be 11 Nov., as it was written on the day fol- 
lowing Lady Hertford’s death. Lady Hert- 
ford is again alluded to as living on pp. 589 
and 598. 

P. 604. For “The Duchess can be admitted 
at Court” read The Duchess cannot, &c. Pro- 

bly Selwyn’s omission. 

P. 649, note t. Not Lady Anne Vernon- 
Harcourt, but Lady Anne Howard, sister of 
the Earl of Carlisle. She was Lady in Wait- 
ing to the Princess Amelia, who left her 
5,000/. by her will. (See p. 650.) 

HELEN ToynBEE. 

Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


*PICKWICKIAN MANNERS AND CUSTOMS.’ 


Unper this title Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has 
sent forth a supplement to his ‘History of 
Pickwick,’ thus proving that his interest in 
this “special” subject has abated nothing. 
The following may show that here, as in the 
‘History’ (see 8" §. xi. 341), there is much 
inaccuracy. 


P. 10. “ Hocussing of voters” may pass, 
though it was not the voters who were 


hocussed. Cricket dinners still furnish sur- 
prising results, in spite of Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
optimism. 

P. 12. “Gone, too, is half-price at the 
theatres.” Surely not. In many theatres 
and music-halls the custom is still common. 
The Client did not live in Clifford’s 
Inn; he was an inmate of the Marshalsea. 
It is difficult to think how a mistake of this 
kind could arise, Clifford’s Inn is not men- 
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tioned, is not even remotely alluded to, in the 
quses Client story. One of Jack Bamber’s | 


skeletons surprised the “ tenant of a top-set” | 
in Clifford’s ; but confusion is impossible. 

P. 13. A recent paper-war shows that, while 
the types exist, scurrilities of the Pott-and- 
Slurk kind will never be wanting. 

P. 16. The remarks on kissing are extra- 
vagant and inaccurate. Tupman never kissed, 
or attempted to kiss, any one on entering 
“the hall of a strange house.” 

P. 17. “On no occasion save one, when he 
wore a great-coat, does he 
without...... his favourite white breeches and 
gaiters.” Why white? He had a great-coat 
at the very outset of his travels, in the chase 
after Jingle, in the Christmas ride to Dingley 
Dell, in the Bristol night escapade. W sich 
of these occasions is the “one” referred to? 

P. 19. The remarks on duelling are simply 
extraordinary. As in other cases, a longing 
for sensational extravagance has led to the 
greatest inaccuracy. Pickwick, we learn, 
nearly fought duels with Slammer, Magnus, 
and Tupman. Why with Slammer? When, 
and where, is there the slightest suggestion 
of anything of the kind? And there is 
absolutely nothing but a carefully fooled 
passage-—-fully explained away—to warrant 
the idea of a “duel” with Magnus. There is 
an unpleasantly comic-combat flavour about 
the quarrel with Tupman, but absolutely 
nothing more. Slammer delivered a fierce 
“challenge” to Tupman, which that gentle- 
man disregarded, but this is not mentioned. 
Instead, we have Winkle “with no less than 
three ‘affairs’ on his hands ; one with Slam- 
mer, one with Dowler, and one with Bob 
Sawyer.” Slammer of course; Dowler of 
course not. There were two cowards and one 
intention, to run away—that is all. As to 
Sawyer, the only wonder is that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald did not make him Ben Allen, and refer 
for the details to Sam’s bloodthirsty whispers 
from the pear-tree. 

P. 20. Mr. Pickwick’s “violence”—“vigour” 
would be at once temperate and accurate—is 
quite a necessary part of his character. It is 
certainly not a “blemish,” nor do we require 
the “capital comedy spirit of the author” to 
carry us over it. The inconsistencies—-his 
cowardice with the cabman, for instance— 
are not noticed. 

P. 23. To say that porter is “drunk almost 
exclusively in ‘Pickwick’” is incorrect. There 
is no ground for a generalization of this kind. 
Dickens may have preferred porter. In any 
case, the terms are covloully used with a 
general significance— for example, in the 


Fleet (chap. xlv.), where Sam’s drink is first 


“porter,” and immediately afterwards “ beer.” 
It is surely unnecessary to class pewter- 
wots among the things that have been. 
a is not dead. On this “drink-ques- 
tion” it may be said that the statement 
(p. 29) that brandy-and-water is no longer 
“the only drink of the smoking-room” is mis- 
leading. Brandy-and-water, like pewter, can, 
of course, be had for the asking. The reason 
of the frequent mention of brandy is that in 
the thirties brandy was what sherry was 
in the sixties, and what whisky is to-day. It 
would be a fair question to ask how often 
whisky is mentioned in ‘ Pickwick.’ Only 
once, I think. 

P. 25. “ Bright basket buttons” might be 
guessed at ; but the query, “What are they?” 
remains. Perhaps they were used in the 
period “eighty years” before the Bagman’s 
narrative at the Peacock ; which eighty years 
have been forgotten by Dickens in telling the 
story, by Phiz in the illustrations, and by 
most people who have since remarked on it. 

P. 26. “ Alley tors,” Mr. Fitzgerald thinks, 
were the “best” marbles. I fancy that “tors,” 
or “taws,” in the present day, are marbles 
of unusual size. “Tip-cheese” is certainly 
tipcat. “Flying-the-garter” is almost as 
certainly “ "—an exciting com- 
pound of leap-frog and long-jump. A cap is 
placed on the “ back” to be jumped, and this 
must not be disturbed when “ going over.” 

P. 29. “ Mr. Pickwick and his friends were 
always ‘breaking the waxen seals’ of their 
letters—while Sam, and people of his degree, 
used the wafer.” Very short acquaintance 
would show how unsafe such remarks really 
are. Two of the most important letters in 
the book come to mind at once, and if they 
may be taken to prove anything, it is the 
exact opposite to this theory. The letter 
from om & Fogg was sealed with a wafer; 
that from Smauker, the “ swarry ” letter, “in 
bronze vax vith the top of a door-key.” 

P. 30. It is extravagant to suppose that 
campstools were generally carried about 
without provoking remark. Dr. Payne, alone 
of over three hundred characters, had a camp- 
stool ; as a means, one would think, of pro- 
voking remark. 

P. 33. “Cold shrub” was certainly not the 
drink of the Bath footmen. “Gin-and-water, 
sweet, appeared to be the favourite beverage” 
(chap. xxxvii.). 

P. 34. “ a the buttonhole.” Mr. Fitz- 
gerald says this has been well “threshed out, 


and means “through themouth.” Perhaps ; but 
are not the decanters always passed “through 
the buttonhole,” ¢.¢., from right to left, the 
“way of the sun”? 
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P. 47. Of the advertisements “adapted” 
from the book, by far the best—that of Sam 
blacking boots at the White Hart—is omitted. 

P. 68. If the Town Arms, Eatanswill, is 
supposed to be the Great White Horse, 
Ipswich, one can only wonder that the like- 
ness is so unlike. Further, from the first 
interview with Weller senior one would cer- 
tainly gather that Pickwick had never been 
to Ipswich. 

Pp. 71-72. The map with its numbered list 
of the Pickwick tours is most inaccurate. 
When did the journey “ No. 12. To Dorking,” 
take place? Ipswich is very hardly dealt 
with, On p. 72 the journey thence in 

ursuit of Jingle is placed after, instead of 

fore, the Christmas at Dingley Dell; the 
list on the map omits it altogether. Muggle- 
ton, we read, is Gravesend. Does the descrip- 
tion answer! The evidence from the book 
itself, as in the case of Ipswich and Eatan- 
swill, is rather crushing. The following seems 
to show that Mr. Fitzgerald is not quite con- 
vinced on the subject :— 

“The Pickwickians first went to Rochester, Chat- 
ham, Dingley Dell, and perhaps to Gravesend. Mr. 
Pickwick with Wardle then pursued Jingle to town, 
returning thence to the Dell, which he at once left 
for Cobham, where he found his friend Tupman. 
The party then returned to town.” 


Why “perhaps to Gravesend” if Muggleton 
is Gravesend? The second sentence is plainly 
“offthe book.” The party did not return totown 
from Cobham direct. The route was: Dingley 
Dell to Muggleton, thence to Rochester, Cob- 
ham, Gravesend, and so to London. Here 
are Gravesend and Muggleton in the same 
journey. Mr. Fitzgerald would scarcely say 
they were the same place. 

P. 77. With regard to Pickwick’s previous 
history “ we have but a couple of haliontioan 
of his calling ”—at the trial by Snubbin, and 
later by Perker. Neither of these “indicates” 
very much. The necessity of being bounded 
by “a couple of indications” has probably 
prevented any allusion to by far the best 
authority—Pickwick himself, at Osborne’s 
Hotel (“Nearly the whole of my previous 
life having been devoted to business,’ &c.). 

P.85. Winkle’s duels and Tupman’s amative- 
ness are pitfalls. Hencethe “anti-Pickwickian 
glances at the servant-maids”; which may be 
supposed to allude to the ogling of a girl from 
the “Commodore,” ending in Jingle’s “Fine 
girl, sir.” 

P. 126. One can only agree with the remarks 
on some recent high-priced inaccuracy with 
regard to ‘Pickwick Papers.’ What use is 
there in taking the cricket match seriously ? 
If, however, comment is necessary, it should 


not be in the direction of excusing Podder’s 
tactics. They would be a gross outrage in 
any age of cricket. A “specialist” might say, 
too, that the three kinds of bowling—good, 
bad, and doubtful—are just one too many. A 
“doubtful” ball is, on that very account, 
good—and of the best. 

There are 128 pages in Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
little book. Of these eighteen deal with an 
ingenious comparison between Mr. Pickwick 
and Dr. Johnson, and thirty-eight more with 
the plates. This list does not, therefore, aim 
at completeness, but it will serve to show that 
the value of the work is seriously impaired. 
The only excuse for the appearance of books 
of this “special” kind is absolute accuracy. 
Without it the main point is lost, and the 
work useless as a first-hand authority. And 
absolute accuracy would have made the ‘ His- 
tory’ and this little book, its supplement, of 
real value to students of ‘ Pickwick’ and of 
its author. GrEoRGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


“ WEARING THE BREECHES.”—In the ‘ Miscel- 
lanies’ of William Beloe (London, 1795), well 
known as the translator of Herodotus, &c., 
there is, at the end of the second of the three 
small volumes,a translation of an amusing dia- 
logue which shows that the above phrase is of 
considerableantiquity. Theoriginal isin Latin, 
was written by Antonius Musa Brassavolus, 


}a physician of Ferrara, in Italy, and pub 


lished in 1540,* in a book treating of the 
composition of syrups. His friend, an apothe- 
cary, confesses to leading a cat-and-dog life 
with his spouse. One cannot be astonishea 
at such a state of things, for he tells us that 


-he was, from the very first, determined on 


calling her by opprobrious names “to show 
her the dependence and inferiority of her 
condition.” The physician, on the contrary, 
declares that he has never addressed his wife 
except in terms of the greatest affection and 
kindness, notwithstanding the fact that, 
“from the time I married, I determined to 
oblige my wife to assent to, or perform, what- 
ever I should say or direct, however absurd 
or repugnant to reason it should be.” His 
friend begs to be made acquainted with the 
method he adopted. The mode of action is 
even more drastic than that of Petruchio 
towards Katherine. “On the night f our 
marriage,” the physician says, 

““when we were shut up in our bedroom together, 
I threw upon the ground a pair of breeches, and 


* “Antonii Muse Brassavoli Ferrariensis Ex- 
amen omnium Syruporum, quorum publicus usus 
Lugduni, 1540.’ 
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two sticks that I had provided for the purpose, 
and directing her to take one of the sticks, I took 
the other: and now, madam, I addressed _her, we 
are to try who shall get the breeches; and which- 
soever of us shall be victor this night, shall ever 
after wear them.” 

Beloe gives the following sentence as a speci- 
men of his author :— 

“Et sumpto baculo, alterum illi dedi, inquiens, 
volo nune pugnemus, uter nostrum femoralia ferre 
debet.”* 

Joun T. Curry. 


“ Rime.”—May I, in referring to ante, p. 344, 
where weighty authority is aivenend for the 
resuscitation of this word, be allowed to assign 
it the status which has been given to many 
would-be words undeserving of the honour, 
that of a heading in ‘N. & Q. and a con- 
sequent habitation in its index? I wish to 
point out that, if, indeed, printers object to 
it, their objections can be overruled. Three 
times in one column of Literature of 26 May 
(p. 324) I find rime used as a matter of course, 
without italics, inverted commas, apology, or 
explanation. Supposing that all readers of 
*N. & QY were to agree to make use of the 
word from this time forward until the 
*H. E. D’ reaches the letter R, such a vogue 
might be established for it as to ensure its 
entry under this, its twentieth-century form, 
with a cross-reference under ‘Rhyme,’ instead 
of the opposite course, which to-day might 
seem more proper. KILLIGREW. 


Wituram Beckrorp.—-In 1831 there ap- 

ared ‘The Talisman’ (London, Whittaker, 

reacher & Co.; Paris, Giraldon, Bovinet & 
Co.), which was edited by Mrs. Z. M. Watts, 
the wife of the once well-known man of 
letters Mr. Alaric A. Watts. In the preface, 
dated from Torrington Square, she explains 
that the projectors of the ‘ Keepsake Frangais’ 
conceived the idea of a volume of English 
letterpress to accompany the pictures origin- 
ally engraved for the French work. They 
applied to Mrs. Watts for editorial assistance, 
and as there was not time to obtain a suffi- 
cient number of original articles she selected 
freely from books and periodicals. The result 
of this facile method is an interesting volume 
in which Leigh Hunt’s beautiful essay on the 
‘Death of Little Children’ finds a place with 


* The word femoralia is not given in Smith's 
* Dictionary,’ but is mentioned in Ainsworth’s. The 
best form of the word would appear to be femina/ia, 
which is supported by a most happy quotation from 
St. Jerome, ». lxiv. 10. As it undoubtedly refers 
to breeches, 1 must quote it, as a supplement to 


this note: Hoc genus vestimenti Grace wepioxeA 
a nostris feminalia vel brace usque ad genua per- 


verses of Coleridge, Keats, and Shelley, and 

rose of Hazlitt, ym and lesser notables, 
Khe last article in the volume is thus referred 
to in the preface :— 

“*The Magic Mirror’ is extracted from a series 
of tales professing to be translations from the Ger. 
man, but forming in reality a collection of pleasant 
satires on the style of tale-telling which appears 
to have been in request in this country at the 
period (1791) at which they were written. A con. 
siderable degree of curiosity has attached to these 
volumes in consequence of their having been attri- 
buted, pretty confidently, to the pen of the author 
of the ‘ Memoirs of the Caliph Vathek.’” 

Dr. Garnett, in his excellent life of Beckford 
in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography, 
mentions two burlesques, of other dates, by 
the lord of Fonthill, but ‘The Magic Mirror’ 
is not named. It is a parody of an extra- 
vagant kind, and there is no strong internal 
evidence against the theory that it may 
have come from the pen of the genius 
who wrote ‘The Memoirs of Ratencedinnns 
Painters’ as well as ‘ Vathek.’ It is remark- 
able that two books so dissimilar—one for- 
gotten except by the explorer of the byways 
of literature, and the other a deude—thea 
both be the work of the same hand. 

E. A. Axon, 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


Str Water Scorr: ‘Tue Bripar or 
TRIERMAIN. —Mr. Saintsbury, in his mono- 
graph on Sir Walter Scott in the “ Famous 
Scots Series,” 1897, says that the delightful 
description of Guendolen’s maidens disarming 
King Arthur, urging him on 

with blows 
Dealt with the lily or the rose, 
and trying to carry his sword, &c., in canto i. 
stanzas xvi. and xvii. was “suggested no 
doubt by a famous picture.” May I ask to 
what picture Mr. Saintsbury alludes? Sir 
Walter's description, for anything I know to 
the contrary, may have been suggested by 
this picture; but before assuming this to 
have been the case, may I refer Mr.Saintsbury, 
if he should happen to see or hear of my note, 
to Note C, ‘Scene in Greenwich Park,’ in 
‘The Fortunes of Nigel,’ ed. 1860, vol. ii. 
p. 402? The resemblance between Zucchero’s 
ainting and the scene in ‘The Fortunes of 
Nigel’ turned out to be, as Scott says, “ in all 
respects casual,” as “the author knew not of 
the existence of the painting till it was sold 
amongst others,” ke. May not the resem- 
blance between the scene in ‘The Bridal of 
Triermain’ and that in the picture mentioned 
by Mr. Saintsbury be also “in all respects 
casual”? Not knowing the facts of the case, 


tinentes,” &c. 


of course I speak guardedly. 
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I should like to take this gg of 
saying how pleased I am with Mr. Saints- 
bury’s very pleasant and appreciative little 
but hope he will forgive me for 
adding that I wish he cared more for ‘The 
Bride of Lammermoor,’ “to my [?.e. J. G. 
Lockhart’s] fancy, the most pure and power- 
ful of all the tragedies that Scott ever 
penned.” In this respect, however, ‘ Kenil- 
worth’ must be allowed to be nearly, if not 
quite, equal to it. ; 

In all editions of ‘The Bridal of Trier- 
main’ that I am at present able to consult 
there is a misprint in the preface, which 
appears never to get itself corrected. In five 
ition there are the following words: 
“which is free from the technical rules of the 
Epée.” This is meaningless. Of course it 
should be Epopée (Epic). ; 

May I oak readers of this very romantic 
poem if they would pronounce the @ in 
*Gyneth ” hard or soft ! 

JONATHAN Bouculer. 

Ropley, Hampshire. 


Earty VERSIONS oF PopuLAR FABLeEs. (See 
ante, p. 316.)—‘The Dialoges of Creatures 
Moralysed’ is so extremely rare a book that 
during nearly forty years’ collecting I have 
only met with two copies of it nearly com- 

lete, and about three others very imper- 
ect. The Earl of Ashburnham had only : 
poor copy wanting several leaves. So it is 
actually as rare as some of the books of 
Caxton. Therefore readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may 
be glad to have a well-known fable in the 
quaint form in which it is given in this book: 


“It is tolde in fablys that a lady vppon a tyme 
delyuered to her mayden a Galon of mylke to sell 
at a cite/ and by the wayeas she sate and rested her 
by a dyche syde/ she béfZan to thinke yt with y® 
money of the mylke she wolde bye an henne/ the 
which shulde bringe forth chekyns/ and whan they 
were growyn to hennys she wolde sell them and by 
piggis/ and eschaunge them in to shepe/ and the 
shepe into oxen/ & so whan she was come to richesse 
she sholde be maried right worshipfully vnto some 
worthy man/ and thus she reioycid. And whan she 
was thus meruelously comfortid and rauished in- 
wardly in her secrete solace thinkynge with howe 
greate ioye she shuld be ledde towarde the chirche/ 
with her husbond on horsebacke/ she sayde to her 
self. Goo we/ goo we/ sodaynlye she smote the 
grounde with her fote/ myndynge to spurre the 
horse/ but her fote slypped and she fell in the dyche/ 
and there laye all her mylke/ and so she was farre 
from her purpose/ and neuer had that she hopid to 
haue.”—‘ ialenes ef Creatures’ (about 1520), LL ii 


R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


A REED PAINTED TO LOOK LIKE Iron.—The 
Daily News in a leader in its issue of 3 Feb. 


remarks: “No political saying has obtained 
a greater vogue of late than that which de- 
scribes Lord Salisbury as ‘a lath painted to 
look like iron,’” and asks if any of its readers 
can trace the saying back to its source. The 
saying is incorrectly quoted ; it should be “a 
reed painted to look like iron,” a much more 
forcible expression, as it involves an anti- 
thesis between two proverbially opposite 
things, and a reed suggests the idea of sup- 
ort. The expression was applied to Napo- 
eon ITI. after his downfall. Jonn Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Witt Founp.—I think the following is 
worthy a place in‘N. & Q. I take it from 
the Chichester Observer, 2 March :— 

** A remarkable story comes from New Bedford, 
in the United States of America, where on 2 Feb. 
a fisherman who was trying his luck with line and 
hook at what is known as Bad Luck Pond brought 
to the surface a relic of the first settlers. He was 
fishing through the ice when he saw indications of 
a bite. The line was quickly drawn in, but instead 
of a big pickerel there was a mysterious-looking 
object upon the hook. This, on being drawn to 
shore, proved to be an old raw-hide case, about two 
inches in circumference and ten inches in length. 
When cut open the package was found to contain a 
well-preserved paper, which was a will made by 
one John Coffin, bequeathing two houses and two 
lots, near Senteient. county Durham, England, to 
his daughter Mary. The boundaries were distinctly 
designated. The will bears the official stamp of 
Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of England, and 
is signed by two witnesses named Moses Trafton and 
Elizabeth Marsh. The document is dated 3 March, 
1646. John Coffin went to America, possibly for 
political reasons, carrying the will with him. ow 
it found its way to the bottom of Bad Luck Pond is 
a matter of conjecture. The surmise of the finder 
is that the testator in a hasty flight from hostile 
Indians left his cabin with a few valuable papers, 
and in trying to cross the pond in his canoe was 
overtaken by his pursuers and killed, his body being 
consigned to the bottom. Time, and the action of 
the water, destroyed the body long ago, but failed 
to have effect on the tough raw-hide covering, which 
has preserved in a wonderful manner the aiwall 
document of so many years ago, the contents of 
which remain as decipherable as though written 
yesterday. The case and contents have been sent 
to the Smithsonian Institute, at Washington, to be 
preserved as a relic of the past.” 

THoMAs. 


(There is here an obvious confusion of dates. 
Cromwell was not Protector in 1646.] 


Burns AND CoLerrpGe.—One of the finest 
of all Burns’s letters—characterized by his 
native courtesy, independence, and courage— 
is that written from Ellisland to Mrs. Dunlop 
of Dunlop on “ Newyear-day Morning, 1789.” 
From the general idea of anniversaries, with 
which he starts in addressing his correspond- 
ent, he advances to the particular effect on 
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himself of certain times, seasons, and inci-| father’s example, when in the death struggle 
dents. He continues thus :— | for the crown, published an Army List, and 
“T never hear the loud, solitary whistle of the | some fifty regiments composed his Majesty’s 
curlew in a Summer noon, or the wild mixing| army. It is a singular fact that there was no 
cadence of a in an = official Army List during the campaigns of 
morning, Without feeling an elevation of sou = 
the enthusiasm of Devotion or Poetry. Tell me, Marlborough ! Tre land, having a Separate 
my dear Friend, to what can this be owing? Are establishment, published, by permission of 
we a piece of machinery, that, like the olian harp, the Lord Lieutenant, its own Army List. The 
pemsive, takes the impression of the passing acci-| English Army List appeared annually from 
dent ? Or do these workings argue something within | 1754 to 1868: and the first printed Army 
us above thetroddenclod?” List in the British Museum is dated 1754. 
Six years later, in 1795, Coleridge, in the | Prior to 1779 the Army List was published by 
exercise of an energetic Transcendentalism, | permission of the Secretary of State for War: 
rose into this fine rapture in ‘The Eolian sa in 1779 it became a War Office offici 


Harp’:— »ublication. The well-known monthly Army 
And what if all of animated nature | List was first introduced in 1814, and con- 
Be but organic harps diversely framed, tinued without interruption up to Novem- 


Th ble i A ‘4 a o'er sw 
Phas int thought ag ot them her, 1897. It did not appear, however, for 
At once the Soul of each, and God of all? the months of December and January follow- 
Burns’s letter was first published by Currie | !™® but — issued in a revised form for the 
in 1800, Tuomas Bayne. | month of February, 1898. Hart’s Army List 
Helensburgh, N.B. first saw the light in 1839, and is still with 
us. With regard to the size of the Army 
“Brack Sanctus.” (See ante, p. 37.)—This | Lists : that of the Roundheads is a small 
phrase occurs in ‘Ivanhoe,’ chap. xx. Wamba! pamphlet of 20 pages. Our Army List for 
says to Gurth, “Hearken but to the black | October, 1852—which, by the way, had a 
sanctus which they are singing in the hermit- | mourning border on account of the death of 
age.” “They” are the Black Knight and the the great Duke of Wellington—contained 
Clerk of Copmanhurst. 120 pages only. In 1860 there were 292; in 
JONATHAN BouCHIER. | 1881, 1000; and inthe list for September, 1897, 
914 pages, exclusive of advertisements. There 
is another Army List which deserves notice, 
namely, ‘Illustrations, Historical and Genea- 
logical, of King James’s Irish Army List, 
1689,’ by John D’Alton, barrister, author of 
the ‘History of Drogheda, &c. The first 
“* An interesting discovery was made by workmen edition appeared ya — and a second—and 
engaged in excavating at Bury yesterday morning. | 2" enlarged one—in 1861. These volumes, as 
When about twelve feet down they discovered a stated in the preface of my copy, 
large copper bell, beautifully chased, and evidently 
weight and a hall, stands 2ft. 61n., and Is 2ft. mn. 
in circumference.” — Daily Graphic, 17 March. of 
Harotp Mater, Colonel. the lands of their expatriation.” 


[TS 2 > ne Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars 
Anmy Lists, 1643 To 1896.—It may y rhaps That make ambition virtue! O farewell ! 


not be out of place to mention in ‘N. & Q. 

that in the Army and Navy Gazette, No. 1984, | The epirit stirring deam, the ear-piereing fife! 
some interesting notes are published anent ‘Othello. 
the first appearance of an Army List. Accord- Henry Geratp Hope. 
ing to the remarks of the editor on the sub- | 

ject, both Cavaliers and Roundheads had) Joan or Arc.—It may not be out of place, 
their Army Lists, and they were printed in| in view of the contemplated canonization of 
1642 ; original copies of them are in the the Maid of Orleans, a figure around which 
Bodleian Library. The Roundheads named | gather in no ordinary degree the elements of 
their Army Lists “The List of the Armie,| romance and controversy, to revert to the 
Officers general of the Field.” Officers of the | extract given by A. B. G. at 8% S. xii. 265. 
artillery are described as “Gentlemen of the| Therein it is stated how a M. Lesigne in a 
Ordnance”; and in the list the name of! recent book of his had put forward the some- 
Oliver Cromwell appears as that of anensign | what startling statement that the Maid of 
of infantry. King James IL. following his| Orleans not only “never freed France from 


A Story.—The campanologist 
may find of interest the following note of a 
recent discovery, especially as copper seems 
rarely used in bells. The “very ancient” 
may be modified when the metal that was 
buried is considered :— 


“simply preserve in print brief annals of the _par- 
ticular Officers commissioned on the Army List; 
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the English,” but was not even burnt to death 
by them, such theories being, it is claimed, 
supported by “authentic official and private 
documents.” Thus the martial features of 
the tradition are rudely shattered at a blow. 

Is the mystery of Jeanne d’Arc’s fate to 
continue for ever unsolved? It is greatly to 
be hoped that with the ceremony referred 
to all uncertainties as to her end may be 
dispelled by the production of absolutely 
“authentic” records, and thereby an ugly 
blot be removed from the pages of English 
history. ‘eEcIL CLARKE. 

Authors’ Club, 8. W. 

(There is a literature on the subject. ] 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 

Butstra: Fistrat.—Can any one explain 
the meaning of the old Cornish names Blistra 
and Fistral? The old name of New Quay 
was Towan Blistra, and the bay between 
New Quay Head and Crantock or Pentire 
Head was Fistral Bay. Dr. Jago, of Ply- 
mouth, writes to say Fistral is so obscure 
that it is difficult to trace its root word ; but 
as regards Blistra, he says it is a compound 
of 4lis, a corruption of pillis, a sort of naked 
corn, formerly much grown in Cornwall, and 
tra, a form of tré, a dwelling-house, a home- 
stead, a town. As the Cornish and Welsh 
languages are of common origin I find no 
difficulty as regards Towan, Crantock, or 
Pentire, as they are scarcely disguised from 
their Welsh equivalents. E. Roperts. 

Brunswick Villas, Swansea. 


Sr. THomas A Becket.—The village feast 
here falls on the second Sunday and the 
following Monday in July. Chauncy, in his 
‘Historical Antiquities of Herts,’ vel. i. 
p. 181, ed. 1826, says Henry VIII. granted 
three fairs to Royston: one on Ash Wednes- 
day, another on Wednesday in Whitsun week, 
and another on the Feast of St. Tho. Becket, 
being 7 July. What event in St. Thomas a 
Becket’s life does this date commemorate ; or 
was he on that day beatified or canonized ? 
It would be interesting to discover if any 
other parish the church of which is dedicated 
to Becket keeps its feast on the same day as 
this. I should like to discover to what saint 


this church was dedicated before Becket’s 
M.A.Oxon, 
lapham, Beds. 


ANGELS AND THEIR TRADITIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATION.—In Architecture, January, p. 21, 
is an engraving of ‘The Women at the 
Sepulchre,’ a fine panel by Mr. George Tin- 
worth, in the Marquis of Northampton’s 
chapel, Castle Ashby. According to the 
engraving, the angels watching the tomb are 
winged women ; but ought they not rather to 
be young, beardless men? Of late years 
Christmas cards, illustrations for cheap 
magazines, and so on, have frequently repre- 
sented feminine angels; but are they permis- 
sible in serious art? If so, will some corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ mention instances to 
the point dating from an earlier period than 
the Renaissance? Putting aside the historical 
aspect of the question with popular ecclesias- 
tical tradition, is not angel a masculine noun 
in all the European languages in which heed 
is given to gender? G. W 


PorTRAIT OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE.—Cassell’s 
‘History of England,’ 1861, vol. v. p. 13, con- 
tains an engraving of Queen Charlotte, 
consort of King George IIT., from an authen- 
tic portrait. Can any of your readers inform 
me where the original is located? I have 
inquired at the publishers’, but they can give 
| no definite information. ‘..G 


or Coventry.—John William- 
|son, previously of Annan, Dumfries, was 
'Mayor of Coventry in 1793-5. Will some 
| resident of Coventry, or student of heraldry, 
| kindly say if he used a coat of arms, and, if 
| so, furnish particulars ? 

ArTuur MAYALL. 

| Endon, Mossley, Lancs. 


“Supper.” —In mining operations well- 
sinkers, pit-sinkers, and, indeed, all excava- 
tors, are familiar with s/zppets, though not 
always, perhaps, by this name. A slippet is a 
sand-slide in the bore-hole or excavation, and 
occurs when the work is passing through 
strata of sand in which there is a large 
quantity of water. Another name is quick- 
sand. <A slippet is a source of danger to 
workmen, occurring without warning. Is 
the word s//ppet in general use ? 

Tuos. RatcLirFE. 

Worksop. 


Picotr.—Is there any record of a Lieut. or 
Capt. John Pigott having been killed in any 
of the following engagements or assaults, 
viz. Plains of Sillery, Belleisle, Pondi- 
cherry, Langensaltza, Slangerode, Kirk-Den- 
kera, Graebenstein, Berkerasdorf, Homburg, 
Johannesburgh, Buckr-Muhl, isle of Cuba, 
Havannah, Martinico, Moro-Castle, from 1760 
to the latter end of 1762? BELLEISLE. 
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Srrapuinc: Lewis.—Can any of your 
correspondents kindly elicit the following? 
A Lambrook Stradling, of Roath, Glamorgan- 
shire, had a daughter married to a William 
Price Lewis or William Lewis, and a had 
three sons—Enoch, Ambrose, and Lambrook 
Lewis—born about 1700, I should say within 
a few miles of Cardiff. Any information 
would be acceptable. GLANIS. 


“IN ORDER”=ORDERED.—One sometimes 
hears in London restaurants, &c., the ex- 
pression “It’s in order, sir,” in reply to com- 
plaint about delay in serving what hes been 
ordered. It implies that the order is being 
attended to. To what date does the phrase 
go back? Is it grammatically in order ? 

PALAMEDES. 


LANCASHIRE Names: SALForp.—Salford is 
the name of a street in the town of Burnley 
close to the river Brun, and in Clitheroe an 
Blackburn of roads or streets, near Mearley 
Brook and the river Blackwater respectively ; 
and the town of Salford, on the Irwell, gives 
its name to the hundred. What is the deriva- 
tion of the word? It does not occur in ‘ Words 
and Places.’ Henry Tayior. 

Birklands, Southport. 

P.S.—There is a Salford Terrace close to 
the river Medway in the town of Tonbridge. 


Snow or Henpon.—Can any one give me 
the names of the father, mother, and wife of 
Robert Snow, of Hendon, Middlesex? 8. 

52, Holbein House, Sloane Square, 8.W. 


Wrpti oF ORGAN AND PIANorortE Keys.—I 
find there are twenty-six keys to twenty-four 
inches, or about 0°923 in. breadth of one key. 
How long has this been established? Is it 
conformed to any standard inch or foot? I 
know of none that is easily conformable. The 
old Niirnberg inch (=0°9261 =“ inch) is 
near. . Witson. 

Harpenden. 


Mortors.—I have lately come across the 
motto with the armorial bearings of Wise- 
man as “Sapit qui Deo sapit.” Iam acquainted 
with the motto to that name as “Sapit qui 
Deum sapit.” Will any of your readers kindly 
give me their opinions as to the reason of the 

ative or ablative case in the former 
> 


La Misericorp1a: Rue or Lire or THE 
OrpDER oF FRANcISCANS.—Can any of 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly tell me if there 
is any book in which I can find an account 
of the guild in one of the 
Italian towns, which went about in disguise 


‘and buried the dead, besides performi 

other acts of mercy ; also where I could finl 

an account of the rule of life —_ by the 

Third Order of Franciscans ? 2. BL, 
Chemulpo, Corea. 


Enoeuish Navat Captatns.—Is there an 
easily accessible list of the English naval 
captains engaged in the war of the Spanish 
succession of Queen Anne’s reign ? 

(Rev.) T. C. 

182, Lewes Road, Brighton. 


Sm Tuomas Date.—Can any one give me 
information as to the parentage or descend- 
ants of Sir Thomas Dale (died 1619), whose 
life is given in vol. xiii. of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’? Was he related to Dr. 
Valentine Dale (died 1589), Queen Elizabeth's 
am or? (Rev.) T. C. Date, 

182, Lewes Road, Brighton. 


Hoty Unction.—Are there any references 
in the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the use of the 
curative practice enjoined in James v. 14, 15! 
Was the passage understood to apply to bodily 
infirmities ; and is there any evidence outside 
the New Testament that united prayer, plus 
anointing, was found to be remedial ? 

PRESBYTER. 


Sr. Atpan’s Appey.—I should be much 
obliged if the following two difficulties could 
be explained in your paper :— 

1. In the twelfth century the abbey of 
St. Albans was in the diocese of Lincoln. 
See ‘Annales Monastici,’ ii. 215, where St. 
Alban’s Abbey is dedicated by the Bishop 
of Lincoln. See, too, ‘Flores Historiarum, 
ii. 76, where the quarrel between Lincoln 
and St. Albans is settled, and ‘Gesta Ab 
batum Mon. 8S. Albani,’ iii. 473, where 8t. 
Albans is said in A.D. 1399, by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, to be “in nostra diocesi,” though 
exempt from his jurisdiction. And yet m 
the ‘ Valor Ecclesiasticus’ of Henry VIIL St. 
Albans, with the district round it, is placed 
in the diocese of Lincoln. When was the 
change made ? 

2. St. Albans is said by William of Malmes- 
bury to be in Bedfordshire, “Pagus Bede- 
fordensis continet abbatiam Sancti Albani” 
(‘Gest. Reg.,” i. 316); but in ‘Flores His 
toriarum,’ i. 400, St. Alban’s Abbey is said to 
collect all the Romescot in Hertfordshire, “in 

ua sita est ecclesia sepedicta.” When were 
the boundaries of Bedfordshire and Hertford- 
shire changed ? Grorrry Hib. 


“A CHALK ON THE Door.”—In Sheffield I 
have often heard people say, “I’ve put & 
chalk on his door,” meaning “I'll have 
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nothing more to do with him,” or “I have 
formed a bad opinion of his character.” 
There are some traditional verses about a 
certain Roundlegs, a grinder, which include 
the lines :— 

Roundlegs put a chalk on t’ door, 

And swore he’d never go there no more. 
I think the saying must relate to some old 
custom of making a chalk-mark on a man’s 
door with intention to do him an oe Is 
such a custom known to exist anywhere ; 
and is the saying known elsewhere ? 

8. O. Appy. 
{Is the reference to the marks on the door in the 

time of the Plague? 


‘Szpe pum Curist1.’—This Latin hymn is 
said to have been composed after the return 
of Pius VII. (Chiaramonti) to Rome. In allu- 
sion to this circumstance, one verse runs as 
follows :— 

O dies felix, memoranda fastis, 
ua Petri sedes fidei magistrum, 
riste post lustrum, reducem beata 
Sorte recepit. 
Is it known who was the author ? 
Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


FairHorNE’s Map or Lonpon.—Can any 
correspondent tell me of the existence in this 
country of an original impression of Richard 
Newcourt’s Map of London, engraved in 1658 
by Wm. Faithorne? I know of the one in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and also the reprints 
made in 1855 and 1878. I have ascertained 
that the British Museum does not possess 
one, nor can I trace the only other known 
impression (imperfect, I believe) which cer- 
tainly was in England some years ago, and 
from which the reprints were made (see 
Fagan’s ‘Catalogue of Faithorne’s Works,’ 
p. 87). I have lately come into possession of 
what I believe to be an original and perfect 
impression of the map, and I am anxious to 
verify it by comparison. The existence of 
another impression of this famous map will 
no doubt interest collectors of London topo- 
graphy. C. L. Liypsay. 

97, Cadogan Gardens. 


Sone WANTED.—Some five-and-forty years 
ago there was a song, much admired by young 
ladies, which contained the following lines : 

We shall meet we know not where, 
And be bless’d we know not how ; 
Leave me now, love, leave me now. 
I think its name was ‘The Dying Maiden’s 
Address to her Lover’; but of this I am not 
certain. If any of your readers can give me 
the name of the author, or indicate where it 


is to be found, I shall be grateful. Arra. 


Beplies, 
BOSWELL’S ‘ JOHNSON.’ 
(9% S. i, 385.) 

GENERAL MAXWELL calls attention to 
some strange misreading of the inscrip- 
tion on Dr. Johnson’s monument, and 
writes, “ This extraordinary error has never 
been corrected, so far as 1 know, in any of 
the many editions which have a peneed of 
that popular book.” The extraordinary part 
of the matter is that GeNERAL MAXWELL has, 
never looked at the most popular 

ition of all—viz., Croker’s—in which the 
inscription is correctly given, and the whole 
story of its origin and adaptation narrated. 

It is difficult to obtain justice for Mr. 
Croker ; but as Iam writing about his edition 
of Boswell, I should like to place on record a 
fact which may interest some of your readers. 

occasion, some few years ago, to 
collate the first volume of a new edition of 
Boswell with the corresponding portion of 
Croker. I found that in this volume there 
were about 700 notes. Of these 40 were the 
additions of the new editor (taken in large 
rt from ‘N. & Q. and other works pub- 
ished since Croker’s day); 40 are mere 
references ; 254 are Croker’s notes, acknow- 
ledged as such ; 40 more are Croker’s, slightly 
altered in form and not acknowledged ; 310 
are by Boswell and early editors, all given in 
Croker. And yet this editor severely criticizes 
Croker without making any acknowledgment 
of his indebtedness to him. 

Croker, of course, had his faults, and over- 
edited here and there; but I do not think 
that his services in discovering and recordin 
the unwritten and fleeting traditions an 
reminiscences of a generation which had 
actually touched Dr. Johnson’s time have 
ever been duly recognized. What others 
have since added to this would lose half its 
value apart from Croker’s contributions. 

JoHN Murray. 

50, Albemarle Street. 


GENERAL MAXWELL would perhaps have 
done better to extend his inquiry before he 
impena his note. Let me take his points in 

is own order. Firstly, the line appears to 
occur not in Boswell, but in Malone’s note. 
Secondly, in most editions the words are not 
misprinted at all. Thirdly, even as GENERAL 
MAXWELL gives them, it is not true that a 

reat part of the inscription is “sheer gib- 
rish,” but only the two misprinted words 
which he takes “for instance.” Fourthly, 
though Liddell and Scott allow three termina- 
tions to dvrdgws, their quotations do not 
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prove that it had more than two. Fifthly, 
the last three words are a quotation from a 
Greek writer. Beside all this, it would not 
be gathered from GENERAL MAXWELL’s note 
that the line is on the scroll on Johnson’s 
monument in St. Paul’s; that the original 
line, from which it is varied, forms the closing 
words of the Rambler; that its adoption for 
the scroll was sugges by Seward to Dr. 
Parr ; that the original line is in Dionysius’s 
*Periegesis’ ; and that Parr altered it for 
reasons which may be found in Johnstone's 
life of him. The line quoted by the Rambler 
from Dionysius runs :— 

avtov paxdpwv gis ein 
GENERAL MAXWELL should read the last 
appendix in Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s edition of 

well, in whose text the words are cor- 
rectly given. He would then have been slow 
to correct Dionysius and Dr. Parr. J. 8. 
(Other replies of a similar kind are acknowledged. } 


VALENTINES (9*" i. 248).—Much has ap- 
red in ‘N. & Q. on St. Valentine and 
alentine’s Day, especially on the drawing 
for and choosing of valentines, with the 
accompaniment of flowers and articles of 
feminine apparel. 

In N. Bailey’s ‘English Dictionary ’ (seven- 
teenth edition, 1759) we find :— 

“ Valentines (in England). About this time of the 
year, the birds chuse their mates, and probably 
thence came the custom of the young men and 
maidens chusing Valentines, or special loving 
friends, on that day.” 

“Valentines (in the Church of Rome). Saints 
chosen on St. Valentine’s Day, as patrons for the 
year ensuing. 

The earliest mention of the custom of 
choosing a valentine is to be found in ‘The 
Paston Letters’ (No. 783). In February, 1477, 
Dame Elizabeth Brews wrote, “To my wur- 
schypfull cosyne, John Paston, be this bill 
delyveryd,” &c., who was desirous to press 
his suit with her daughter Margery :— 

“And cosyn, uppon Fryday is Sent Volentynes 
Day and every lesdiie chesyth hym a mate ; and yf 
it lyke yowe to come one Thursday at nyght, and so 

urvey yowe, that ye may abyde there tyll Monday, 
trusty to God that ye schall so speke to myn 
husband, and [ schall prey that we schall bryng the 
mater toa conclusyon, &c. For cosyn, 
It is but a sympill oke, 
That (is) cut down at the first stroke.” 
ar the same month Margery addressed 
him in the following letter as her valentine: 

“Unto my right welebelovyd Voluntyn, John 
Paston, Squyer, be this bill delyvered,” &c. 

“ Right reverent and wurschypfull, and my ryght 
wele beloved Voluntyne, I recomande me unto yowe, 
ffull hertely desyring to heare of your welfare, which 


I beseche Almyghty God long for to preserve un to 
Hys plesur, ra yowr herts desyre.” 

In the next letter (784) Margery says :— 
““Yf that ye cowde be content with that 1 (small 
dowry) and my por persone, I wold be the meryest 
mayden on grounde; a good true and lovying 
volentyne, that the matter may never more be 
spoken of, as I =e be your trewe lover and bede- 
woman duryng my lyfe.’ 

Pepys, in his ‘Diary,’ has many references 
to the custom of drawing a valentine, and 
the accompaniment of gifts, under the dates 
of 14 Feb., 1660, and two following years, 
1666, and the three next years. ; 

The earliest known poetical valentines were 
written by Charles, Duke of Orleans, during 
his imprisonment in England after the battle 
of Agincourt, 25 Oct., 1415, which volume 
may be seen in the British Museum. _ 

The description of three early pictorial 
valentines appears in ‘N. & Q.,’ 45. v. 168. 
The verses were surrounded by hearts, birds, 
flowers, and paper elaborately and tastefully 
cut with scissors. One of them is signed and 
dated “ February 14, 1785.” i 

A privately printed book, by F. E. Bliss, 
Esq., was issued in 1893, entitled ‘In Praise 
of Bishop Valentine,’ from the time of Chaucer 
to a recent date. 

Everarp Home CoLeMay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The earliest valentine I remember to have 
seen is not more than a century and a quarter 
old. It was sent to a young lady, the daughter 
of a baronet of large possessions and high 
social standing. It is not pictorial, but is 
written in a fine regular hand, of the sort 
called Italian. There is nothing to indicate 
who was the sender. ASTARTE. 


Pictorial valentines appear to be of com- 
paratively recent date. They were, of course, 
well established in Sam Weller’s day, and 
Lamb’s article upon them in No. 71 of the 
Indicator will recur to every mind. The 
‘Book of Days’ has nothing bearing on the 
question. Cc. C. B. 

The largest collection of these, dating from 
1820, and contained in one thousand volumes, 
is in the possession of Mr. Jonathan King, of 
Essex Road, Islington, one of the oldest 
manufacturers existing, his business having 
been established in 1845. W. B. Gerisa. 

Hoddesdon, Herts. 


Rev. Joun Hicks (8 8. xii. 509; 9% S. i. 
254).—Mention is made under this heading 

James Adams, Clerk of the Royal Stables to 
George IL, as “buried under a handsome 
monument at Stanford le Hope,” Essex. 
Perhaps, therefore, a short description of the 
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monument and a copy of the inscription, 
taken by myself in 1893, may prove of inter- 
est. The monument is immediately west of 
the church, contiguous to the churchyard 
wall, and surrounded by tall iron railings. 
The inscription is contained on a tablet Tet 
into the wall, and is protected by a sculptured 
canopy representing draped hangings. Most 
of the space inside the railings is taken up 
by an arched mound of sculpture represent- 
ing a jumbled mass of skulls, hi benen 
serpents, hourglasses, scythes, and other 
articles typical of human dissolution. From 
the following inscription one would judge 
that Mr. Adams’s character was as near per- 


fect as need be :— 


Here rest the remains 
James Adams 
New Jenkins in this County, Esq. 


who 
Having long expected the Hour of Dissolution with 
Manly Fortitude 
obeyed the awful Summons with 
True Christian Temper 
On the 9% of October, 1765, in the 78** Year of his 


ge 
From his earliest Youth 
His 
Integrity, Generosity and Honour 
were, in every Department, 
Irreproachable 
Eminent and Exemplary 
In Private Life 
He uniformly suppertes the Characters of 
the Just Man, the Good Neighbour, and theChristian 
As a Friend 
He was beloved and respected by those who were 
Friends to Virtue 
As a Husband, and Father, 
Let this stone tell to latest Posterity 
That the Objects of his Affection erected it 
in Gratitude 
To his Memory 
Keep Innocency and take heed to the thing that is 


Right 
For that shall hring a man Peace at the last. 
Psalm 37, v. 38. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Would you allow me to thank Mr. A. T. 
Everitt and G. E. C. for their replies to my 
query re the above, and to ask if any of your 
correspondents can give information relative 
to the eldest son John, by his first wife 
Abigail, mentioned in Mr. Everitt’s letter, 
who, presumably, was born between 1660 and 
1670? Where did he live? When and where 
was he buried? Did he leave te! ont 

ICKS. 


Tue “Scourtnc” or Lanp (9" 8. i. 286).— 
When I was a lad “hedgers and ditchers” 
scoured the ditches and drains along the sides 


of the roads in Derbyshire; that is, the 

clearing of top growth and the cleaning out 

of the dykes and drains was called “ scour- 

ing.” “Now then! skurry out that rubbish,” 

tells its own tale. Hos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


“By Jinco ” (9 §. i. 227, 276, 350).—Prince 
L. L. Bonaparte, many years ago, claimed 
“By Jingo” as an English borrowing from 
the Basques. The Souletin Basques say “Bai 
Jinko,” meaning “Yes! God!” not “By God” 
or “Par Dieu.” The & would easily become g 
in the mouth of a foreigner. Basque sailors 
and soldiers have always been ubiqui- 
tous. Some years ago I was at an inn at 
Larraina(=the threshing floor)in Soule, where 
the host, who had gained the Queen’s medal 
for service in the French army in the 
Crimean War, repeated “ Bai Jinko” hundreds 
of times during the day. No doubt the 
Basques in the time of Rabelais, the first 
author to put Basque words in print (though 
he did so rather clumsily), had the same 
habit. It must always have attracted the 
attention of foreigners, who would readily 
imitate it. PALAMEDES. 


Tue HicHtanp Dress (9 §. i. 243).— 
Without throwing any light on the phase of 
the subject mentioned by Mr. Rem, the 
following note on ‘The Garb of Old Gaul’ 
may be of interest :— 


“Under Col. Francis Grant of Grant (after- 
wards a lieutenant-general) the regiment landed 
in America, where the peculiar garb of the High- 
landers astonished the _~ —4 who, during the 
march to Albany, flocked from all quarters to see 
the strangers, me they believed were of the same 
extraction as themselves, and therefore received 
them as brothers, for the long hunting shirt of the 
Indians resembled the kilt, as their mocassins did 
the gartered hose, their striped blanket the 
shoulder plaid, and they too had round shields and 
knives, like the target and dirk of the Celt; hence, 
according to General Stewart, ‘the Indians were 
delighted to see a European regiment in a costume 
so similar to their own.’”—Grant, ‘ Legends of the 


-| Black Watch,’ p. 101. 


AYEAHR. 


Hwra or WALgs (9% § i. 289).—Mr. Hwra 
BRooKE will find in the fifth volume of ‘ The 
History of Powys Fadog,’ by J. Y. W. rr 
p. 281, the pedigree of “ Lewys of Prysaddfed, 
in the parish of Bodedeyrn,” traced from 
“Hwfa ab Cynddelw, Lord of Llys Llivon in 
Mén” (Anglesey). He married Ceinvryd, 
daughter of Ednowain Bendew, who was, like 
Hwfa ap Cynddelw, a chief of one of the 
noble tribes of Gwynedd. In some further 
pedigrees of these Lewyses mention is made 
of intermarriages with the Meyricks of 
Bodorgan. I presume that Mr. Hwra 
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Brooke is aware that Cynddelw was the 
chief bard of Madog ap Meredyth, Prince of 
Powys. His poems are in Gee's ‘Myvyrian 
Archaiology of Wales,’ and his dates are there 
on as 1150-1200. If Mr. Hwra Brooke 

as not got the ‘History of Powys Fadog,’ 
I shall be pleased to make copies of the 
pedigree for him. JEANNIE 8. PopHAM. 
Llanrwst, North Wales. 


REGISTERS OF APPRENTICES AND FREEMEN 
or THE City Livery Companies (9 §. i. 285). 
—The Miscellanea Genealogica has given 
ample lists of apprenticeships in the Skinners’ 
Company, from its first entry in 1496 of 
“William Nagelyn, son of the late Robert, of 
Boston, gent.,” down to John Barlee, ap- 
prenticed to his father Nicholas for nine 
years in 1696. The list is compiled by G. E. 
Jokayne, Clarenceux, and he points out 
several who have been in after years Lord 
Mayors of the City of London. There are 
sons of several noblemen mentioned, and 
most of them are bound for seven and nine 
years. It is made more interesting by the 
plan adopted by the compiler of placing all 
those of the same name together. Thus in 
—— to six Bowyers, they begin in 1626, 
and end in 1676; and six Burdetts in 1653, 
and end in 1694. All these are comprised in 
vol. i., Third Series, of the above periodical. 
In vol. iii. the compiler begins a list of 
“Freedoms” from 1500 to 1594. 

EssInGTon. 


Tue Horse WATER-LORE (9" §. i. 188). 
—Instances of the antagonism between the 
horse and the ox in folk-lore are to be found 
in a little book recently published, ‘ Natur- 

eschichtliche Volksmarchen aus nah und 
ern, gesammelt von Oskar Diéahnhardt. 
For example, a story of German origin relates 
how the horse ungraciously refused to shorten 
his dinner-hour by carrying the Lord Christ 
over a stream, while the kindly ox at once 
consented ; for which reason the horse may 
feed half the day and remain unsatisfied, while 
the ox eats sufficient in an hour. Then again 
a Sclavonic tradition recounts that when the 
Saviour was born his mother took the straw 
out of the manger in which he lay and made 
a heap of it in a corner for the ox, cow, and 
horse to feed on as soon as they came into 
the hut at sunset. When they had devoured 
it the two former animals lay down to chew 
the cud, but the horse went to the manger, 
as there was still a little fodder remaining 
and began to eat, although the Christ-chil 
was resting on the straw. In vain the 


Virgin tried to drive him away, first with 
her iene and then with her gown; the horse 


was only the more determined ; so she took 
the child out of the manger, laid it by her, 
and said, “Ye ox and cow, ye and your 
descendants shall be blessed, but thou horse, 
shalt with thy kin never in thy life become 
satisfied, ond men shall ever lay heavy 
burdens on thee.” According to a legend of 
the Magyars, Christ turned a number of 
devils into horses, “therefore many horses 
have since been like the devil”; but it is only 
fair to add that some of the stories concerni 
the relations between the Redeemer, or 

the Father, and the horse are less to the 
creature’s discredit. 

The horse seems to have been closely con- 
nected with the religious cults of many 
Aryan peoples from the time they became 
familiar with it. It was especially adapted 
to share in enterprises of war, and further, 
the speed which was one of its most striking 
characteristics rendered it a type of the great 
celestial powers, and of the torrents which 
have their origin in cloud and tempest. The 
sun hastens through heaven, and therefore 
the Persians and Massagetw sacrificed the 
horse, as the swiftest animal, to the God of 
Day. Greek mythology showed it to be one 
with the storm, and in the old faith of 
Northern Europe the same idea was to be 
met with. Odin, the God of Wind, for ex- 
ample, was carried by a grey, eight-legged 
steed, which is believed to have represented 
the eight winds. Cf. ‘The Wanderings of 
Plants and Animals,’ by Hehn and Stally- 
brass, p. 35. 

As representing tempest and devastating 
flood, the horse would probably have a very 
evil side to his mythological character even 
in heathen times; and any sinister stories 
told at his expense would, it may be guessed, 
lose none of their point after the triumph of 
Christianity. It is not unlikely that the 
new faith, influenced by Semitic and Egyp- 
tian beliefs, regarded the ox with special 
favour, and it is certain that the animal 
naturally symbolized peace, plenty, and 
domestic happiness. It was he who helped 
to till the ground from which God’s gift, the 
iodiapenseiie corn, was to spring, while the 
horse, pagan animal that he was, meant war, 
violence, and famine. G. W. 


NosLEMEN’s Inns Towns (9* §, i. 327). 
—The information asked for by Mr. Appy 
will have to be sought in local histories rather 
than in the usual works dealing with signs. 
It is certain that there were houses known 
by a name which were not inns in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but the private 
residences of some nobles, though in some 
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cases it is possible they may have degene- 
rated into ay? taverns. For instance, 
at Greenwich, in Kent, there was a house 
spoken of as the Swan and the Swan House, 
which was the residence of Henry Courtney, 
Earl of Exeter, beheaded 1539. It was after- 
wards divided into four tenements, later on 
into ten, and eventually became a brewery. 
(See Drake, ‘ Hundred of Blackheath,’ p. 80.) 
AYEARR. 


All county histories contain notices, and 
often engravings, of large houses or “inns ” in 
all our chief towns. Chester, Shrewsbury, and 
others still furnish fine examples. The best 
were chiefly in the more northern towns, as 
the noblemen and county families, instead of 
coming to London, as in later days, spent 
their “season” in their own county towns. 
Many of the older hotels and inns in such 
towns were formerly houses belonging to the 
gentry. . FLORENCE SCARLETT. 


Patrens §. i. 44, 336).—In partial 
answer to Mr. Apams, I can state that the 
Lancashire clog and the Yorkshire patten are 
not alike. The former is simply shod with 
iron ; but the wooden sole of the patten is 
raised above the subjacent elliptical iron 
frame on which it is supported. The wooden 
sole of the clog touches the ground; that of 
the patten does not. W. C. B 


In pattens the iron rings were under the 
insteps of the wearer, and her feet were quite 
above the ground ; in clogs the iron supports 
were only a kind of hollow heel. Goloshes 
were regarded as marvellous luxuries when 
they first came in, and it is strange to see the 
world doing as well as it is now that they 
are gone out. The Rev. Robert Spalding 
(“Private Secretary”) helped to bring them 
into discredit. Sr. SwirH In. 


Poco Mas (9" §. i. 388).—“ Poco Mas” * was 
the pen-name of an officer who served on the 
staff of Espartero during the eventful period 
of the Carlist war in the north of Spain in 
which Sir De Lacy Evans took a conspicuous 
part. B. 
Upton. 


Tue Frr-cone Heratpry (9* §. i. 207, 
330).—At the last reference we are told that 
the pine-tree is an emblem of death and ob- 
livion. Should we not rather say an emblem 
of life after death? Its association with 
Bacchus and its use at weddings carry sug- 
gestions of fecundity and reproduction. On 


Pa — mo (Little More), a pun on the name of 


Assyrian monuments we find the pine-cone 
figured as an —— to the god guarding 
life ; and in modern Russia the coffin, when 
carried to the grave, is covered with pine- 
branches. In both cases the idea of immor- 
tality is meant to be conveyed. I “convey” 
the above from Folkard, who has much more 
on the subject tending to the same conclusion. 
He says, by the way, that Virgil calls the 
pine pronuba, because wedding-torches were 
made of its wood; but I find nothing of this 
in Adam or in Rich, nor is the word given 
(in this sense) in the ‘Clavis Virgiliana.’ Can 
any one refer me to the passage in which it 
occurs ? Cc. C. B. 


BRANDING Prisoners (9* §. i. 328).—It has 
never been law to brand prisoners “on the 
back of the hand with a broad arrow.” Your 
correspondent has evidently derived this 
impression from the broad arrow on the 
modern convict’s clothing, as on Government 
stores in general. Branding in the hand 
with letters was inflicted on offenders during 
that period of our criminal-law history when 
benefit of clergy was allowed to laymen. In 
1488 it was enacted by statute 4 Henry VII. 
c. 13 that such a person convicted of murder 
should be “marked with a M upon the braun 
of the left thumb,” and if of any other felony 
“with a 7'in the same place of the thumb.” 
In 1698 it was provided by statute 10 & 11 
Will. IIT. c. 23, for the more effectual repres- 
sion of theft and petty larceny, that such 
offenders as had the benefit of clergy allowed 
them should be “burnt in the most visible 

yart of the left cheek, nearest the nose.” 

his additional severity, proving a failure, 
was annulled in 1707 by statute 5 Anne, c. 6, 
and hand-burning was resumed. But in 1779 
statute 19 Geo. TIL. c. 74 gave justices the 
option of imposing a pecuniary fine or a 
whipping, in lieu of branding, on felons 
liable by law to be burned or marked in the 
brawn of the left thumb”;* and henceforth 
branding fell into disuse, until in 1822 it was 
formally abolished by statute 3 Geo. LV. c. 38. 

F. Apams. 


When the practice ended I cannot tell, 
having no selaeaeen by me at present ; but 
I recollect seeing that the ceremony was 
sometimes aul out with a cold iron, and 
perhaps this was just before the custom was, 


* “Tn all such Felonies where the Benefit of 
the Clergy is allowed (as it is in mana? there the 
Criminal is marked with a hot Iron with an M for 


Manslaughter, on the Left-hand, or with a 7' for 
Thief ; and wandering Rogues are to be marked on 
the Shoulder with an 2.”—Chamberlayne’s ‘ Magnz 
Britannie Notitia,’ 1745, pt. i. p. 193. 
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very properly, done away with. In connexion 
with this, may I ask if any branding-irons 
are kept at Bougate or any of the prisons, 
together with the obsolete collection of leg- 
irons and so forth? 

B. Frorence SCARLETT. 


According to Wharton’s ‘Law Lexicon,’ 
the punishment of branding was abolished by 
3 Geo. IV. c. 38. G. F. R. B. 


Heratpie Casties (9 i. 269).—I should 
recommend THORNFIELD to consult Lord 
Bute’s ‘ Arms of the Royal and Parliamentary 
Burghs of Scotland,’ where he will find many 
admirably designed castles from the pen of 
Mr. H. W. Lonsdale. 

Oswatp Hunter Brarr, O.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


To my mind, the best drawings of heraldic 
castles—and of any other charges—to be 
found in books of heraldry, are those in the 
‘Recueil de plusieurs Piéces et Figures 
d’Armoiries,’ &c., of the Sieur Vulson de la 
Colombiére, Paris, 1639, folio. See particularly 
his drawing of the arms of Chastelain: 
“D’azur au chateau d'argent, couvert, gi- 
rouetté de trois girouettes de méme.” This 
castle is a veritable gem, and might have 
been taken direct from a miniature in some 
illuminated MS. 

Joun Hopson Matraews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


THORNFIELD will find what he requires in 
Fairbairn’s ‘Crests’ (Butter’s edition), 1860: 
Castle in flames, p. 118, No. 15; with two 
domes, p. 113, No. 7 ; with many other well- 
execu examples. Other designs, done in 
the sepia style, occur in ‘ British Crests,’ by 
Alexander Deuchar, 1817. 

Joun RADCcLiFre. 


Of the 246 illustrations of Tuscan municipal 
arms in Passerini’s ‘Arme dei Municipii 
Toscani,’ 54 represent castles or towers. It 
is true that none of them is either inflamed 
or domed ; but THORNFIELD might get some 
useful suggestions by consulting the ae 

M. C. 


“A MYAS oF ALE” (9% §. i. 124).—I have 
just found out that “meeas” was used at 

Isterstone in the sense of “mess.” Formerly 
there was a club feast held at the public- 
house in Bolsterstone, at which a good deal 
of broth was used. After the dinner was over, 
poor men and women used to bring their 
*meeas pots,” and say to the landlord’s wife : 
“Pray, dame, will you gi’ me a meeas 0’ 
broth?” The “dame” thereupon cut up pieces 
of oat bread into small squares, and, having 


put several pieces into each “meeas pot,” 
ured broth upon them. This was the Sih 
nown as “ browis,” though I have not heard 
it called by that name at Bolsterstone. 
S. O. Appy. 


REMEMBRANCE OF Past Joy oF Sor- 
row (9 i. 123, 251).—Mr. E. H. MarsHatr’s 
noteisnottothe point. This is the Doway Bible 
version of the passage, “ For duble tediousnes 
had taken them, and sighing with the memorie 
of good thinges past.” Mark! the memory 
of good things past. That is how it stands 
in the Roman Catholic version, which has 
always been considered a very faithful trans- 
lation of the Vulgate. Never mind how the 

ssage ought to _ been translated ; that is 

ow it was then understood, and as Boethius 
had not the opportunity of consulting Mr. 
Churton’s paraphrase, he accepted the saying 
in its current form. The correctness of the 
old translation was not the point, but the 
similarity between sentiments in Dante, 
Boethius, and the Book of Wisdom, according 
to the popular conception of them. I under- 
stand Mr. MARSHALL to deny that our fore- 
fathers so understood them. Very well. We 
will agree to differ about Boethius, for not 
many can now feel much interest in his dreary 
and philosophic commonplaces. 

e was the medieval Tupper. a 


May this thought be traced to Lam. i. 7! 


“Jerusalem remembered in the days of her 


affliction all her pleasant things that she 
had in the days of old.” The Vulgate reads, 
“Recordata est Jerusalem dierum afflictionis 
sux, et prevaricationis, omnium desidera- 
bilium suorum, que habuerat a diebus anti- 
quis.” I quote this version because he who 
wrote “Ricordarsi del tempo felice” knew it 
well. But can dierum be construed as a 
genitive of the time when ? 
Ricuarp H. THornton. 


Portland, Oregon. 


Dante, Chaucer, De Musset, and how many 
more poets have dwelt on this experience! 
Dante's lines may be found in the familiar 
passage of the ‘Inferno’ where Francesca 
speaks to the poet :— 

Ed ella a me: nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria. 
To this, no doubt, Tennyson refers in ‘ Locks- 
ley Hall’ :— 
This is truth the poet sings 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering 
happier things. 


Alfred de Musset, in ‘ Le Saule,’ has :— 


Ecoute, moribonde ! II n’est pire douleur 


Qu’un souvenir heureux dans les jours de malheur. 
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But in another poem, ‘Un Souvenir,’ he 
traverses the sentiment altogether :— 
Dante, pourquoi dis-tu qu’il n’est pire misére 
Quel souvenir heureux dans les jours de douleur ? 
el chagrin t’a dicté cette parole amére, 
Cette offense au malheur ? 
Dante’s “truth” is also to be found in 
Landor’s ‘Pericles and Aspasia’; and many 
more references of the kind could no doubt 
easily be found, for I have only given part of 
those which I have noted. James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Another poetical parallel is R. Hawker’s 
(of Morwenstow) ‘ Tendrils : a Poem,’ ‘ Poeti- 
cal Works,’ Lond., 1879, p. 329 :— 

There are moments in life which we cannot forget, 

Which for ever in memory’s brightness shine on ; 
Though they seem to have been but to teach us 


regrets 
And to sadden our hearts when their beauty is 


gone. 
Ep. MARSHALL, F.S.A. 


Rev. CHartes BERNARD Gipson (9% i. 
308).—He died 17 Aug., 1885, aged seventy- 
seven. W. D. Macray. 


Unique CoL.Lection or Works on Topacco 
(9S. i. 362).—Surely thereis no need tosuggest 
that Pindar is styled “ poeta religiosissimus ” 
by way of a joke. To his nm credit 
among the heathen writers, “the poems of 


a strong opinion, backed by details, that the 
large rough hand of Thomson is very distinct 
from the manuscript in question, which may 
be described by contrast as small and 
scholarly ; I have shown also that the two 
sets of notes are practically contemporary 
so that the difference cannot be accoun 
for by the change often noticed in hand- 
writings in process of time. If both the 
hypotheses give way, one or the other of 
which must be adopted before such a finding 
could be given, how could the properly 
constituted tribunal find for Thomson ? 

2. But Iam so little of a partisan in this 
business that I am quite ready, as any honest 
student ought to be, to point out to those 
who argue that these notes are Thomson’s 
the only line upon which, as I conceive, they 
can by any possibility make their contention 
good. They must prove that the hand- 
writing, spite of appearances, is Thomson’s. 
1 have admitted (Appendix, vol. i. p. 194) 
that in some places, where the handwriting 
is small, I have been unable to make up 
my mind whether it is Thomson’s or the 
other man’s. Let them maintain that in 
all cases it is the hand of Thomson when 
he wrote small. They will have some diffi- 
culties to face. For since the difference is 
not to be accounted for by lapse of time, some 
other explanation must be given of this com- 


Pindar show that he was penetrated with a| parative smallness, to saynothingof the other 


strong religious feeling” (Smith’s ‘Greek and 
Roman Biography’). This, if not now jin de 
siécle as a poetic fashion, is very far from 
being a joke. 
Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

[The intention in the editorial foot-note was to 
say that the ascription to Pindar of a quotation 
concerning tobacco must be a joke. | 


AND THomson (8 S. xii. 327, 389, 
437; 9 §. i. 23, 129, 193, 289, 353).—Once 
more I repeat that 1 do not in any sense 
decide in favour of Po I combat the con- 
tention that, independently of all questions 
about handwriting, these corrections, &c. 
cannot possibly be Pope's. I am reproached 
with “resolving the affair into a mystery,” 
and under that reproach I am content, at 
present, to lie. 

1. On what ground would a “ properly con- 


stituted tribunal” find for Thomson? They 
might decide against Pope on the balance of | 
expert evidence. But if the disputed work 
is Thomson’s, the handwriting is either his 
or that of an amanuensis. I have disposed | 
of the hypothesis of an, amanuensis by argu- 
ments which it would be mere weariness to | 
repeat, though I could add to them if neces- 


sary. I have in my critical notes expressed | 


discrepancies which I have pointed out in 
my notes. I am not sure, for example, that 
these notes can be explained as afterthoughts 
inserted when the page was already almost 
filled with the larger and bolder hand. If 
my memory serves me right, some of them 
are to be found where there was ample space 
to write them larger. And I imagine that 
such a note as “ , does there not want 
a better connection here?” and others of the 
same sort, will still be best explained as the 
suggestions of a critical friend, and will make 
in favour of the hypothesis of a second hand- 
writing. D. C. Tovey. 


Oxrorp UnpErRGRADUATE Gowns (9% §. i. 
247, 292).—In my time—when Plancus was 
Vice-Chancellor—the streamers were not 
called liripipes, but leading-strings. They 
were supposed, on a Darwinian theory, to be 
caveivall of disused sleeves. I think i have 
heard of unconscious freshmen being tied by 
them to the backs of their chairs (see ‘ Ver- 
dant Green’). 
Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

ArmoriAL (8 §, xii. 467; 9 i. 313).— 
Feathers and wings are common in forei 


heraldry. A wing in the helmet was probab: 
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one of the early distinguishing marks of a 
leader before crests me necessary as dis- 
tinguishing marks. In a fresco in the Ritter- 
Saal of this old castle Rudolph of Habsburg, 
the founder, is represented with peacock’s 
feathers in his heinet, and although the 

icture is modern, the authority from which 
it is taken is good. Several of the German 
reigning families bear feathers or wings as 
crests, and the history of the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers is well known. In later heraldry 
the wing would appear to have been adopted 
not so much as a distinguishing crest, but 
as a background or foundation on which to 
display the crest and to serve the purpose 
that the wreath does with us. The crest is 
frequently a repetition of the charge of the 
coat on a wing of the same tincture as the 
coat, Thus the family which for four hundred 
years inhabited this old place bears as arms 
a red mountain on a silver field. The crest 
is the same red mountain on a silver or white 
wing. A neighbour has for arms a red 
crosslet on a silver field. The crest is the red 
crosslet on a similar wing; and many like 
instances might be quoted. The families are 
in no way connected, and one can hardly say 
there is any resemblance in the “ crests,” the 
distinguishing mark being the “charge,” or 
red mountain or red crosslet, and the wing 
being as common to most crests as the wreat 
is with us. . H. Rrverr-Carnac, 
Colonel and A.D.C. to the Queen. 
Schloss Wildeck, Switzerland. 


“ Nopopy’s ENEMY BUT HIS own” (8* x. 
395, 498 ; xi. 312).—There is mention of this 
proverb, together with an occasional variant, 
at p. 53 of ‘ Diseases of the Soule,’ written by 
Thomas Adams, and published in 1616: “ His 
father was no mans friend but his owne; and 
he (saith the Prouerbe) is no mans foe else.” 
This is not quite soold as the example quoted 
at the last reference ; it bears witness, how- 
ever, to the vogue of a proverb hitherto met 
with but rarely in our older literature, and 
derived perhaps, as I have some reason to 
suspect, from the writings of Chrysostom. 

F. Apams. 


Stonyuurst Cricket (9 §. i. 361).—Mr. 
NorMaAN will find full information about this 
ame in the ‘Stonyhurst Centenary Record,’ 
y Rev. J. Gerard, pp. 179-182 (Marcus 
Ward). Mr. Norman's difficulty about 
“missing catches” is caused by his not having 
noticed that Mr. Fitzgerald, whose ‘Stony- 
hurst Memories’ he is quoting, has passed, 
between the two passages quoted, from one 
ame to another quite different. For two 


erent passages are quoted in the note, 


taken from distinct paragraphs, but without 
any mark of omission. Stonyhurst cricket 
was played on gravel ; and as the batsman 
had always to hit hard—merely stopping a 
ball (“ blocking”) was out—there was a very 
large amount of catching to be done by 
the three or four fielders—“ fags” they were 
called. Hence Stonyhurst catching was 
famous in those days. I may add that the 
balls were made by the boys themselves 
during Lent, with wool dip in_ glue 
wrapped tightly round a core of list. These 
were then covered by the shoemaker, who 
complained of sometimes having to cut off 
projecting knobs! 

The other game alluded to in Mr. Norman's 

uotation was “second bounce,” a peculiar 
orm of handball, played with the delicate 
india-rubber balls mentioned in the note. A 
good player would hit these with such force 
against the wall that they went out thirty or 
forty yards. Hence there was a great amount 
of ground to cover, and the game required 
great skill. It was a special development of 
Stonyhurst “handball,” played only on a few 
occasions by picked players (see ‘Stonyhurst 
Record,’ p. 189). Prerect or Struptres. 


Source oF Quotation WANTED (9 §. i. 
249).—The following quotation from Cardinal 
Newman is in my commonplace book. I 
send it on because it is so much like that 
given by G.58., but I regret that I am unable 
to locate it :— 

“It is often said that second thoughts are best. 
So they are in matters of judgment, but not in 
matters of conscience. In matters of duty first 
thoughts are commonly best. They have more in 
them of the voice of God.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


The author of the ‘Characteristics’ made 
frequent use of Jeremy Taylor’s works, and 
may have derived the sentence about first 
thoughts from him. The ‘ Ductor,’ bk. i. 
c. i. rule vi., has :— 

“In matters of conscience, that is the best sense 
which every wise man takes in before he hath 
sullied his understanding with the designs of 
sophisters and interested persons.”—Vol. ix. p. 45, 

en. 

It is at least a parallel e. 

The ge from the ‘Characteristics’ is 
from ‘Essay on the Freedom of Wit and 
Humour.’ t. i. is :— 

“In the main, ‘tis best to stick to common 
sense, and go no further. Men’s first thoughts in 
this matter are generally better than their second: 
their natural notions better than those refin’d 
a + or consultation with casuists.”—Vol. i., 17 


x Ep. F.S.A, 
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“ ANOTHER sToRY” (9 §. i. 349).—See the 
article on Sterne in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ liv. 218 a :— 

“*That’s another story’ fell originally—in the 
sense that Mr. Rudyard Kipling has made it his 
own—from the lips of Mr. Shandy in book ii. 
chap. xvii. of his son Tristram’s ‘ Life and Opinions.’” 


W. C. B. 


This phrase was in use before Sterne was 
born. In the last scene of Farquhar’s 
‘Recruiting Officer’ Brazen says to Lucy, 
the waiting-woman who has been palming 
herself off upon him as her mistress :-— 

“Yes, yes, Ido pardon you; but if I had you in 
the Rose Tavern, Covent Garden...... I woud tell 
you another story, my Dear.” 

W. H. Davin. 


The use of this catch-phrase by Sterne is 
noticed by Mr. Dobson in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ It may be found also 
n one of Marryat’s novels, but I have not the 
reference. pWARD H. MarsHALt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

[Is it to be found in Lucian? We fancy so.] 


TopMORDEN (9 §. i. 21, 78, 114, 217, 272).— 
I have now no doubt that the explanation 
of this word which I gave at the second 
reference is correct. It means “toad swamp,” 
and nothing else. In verification of this 
opinion | | add that Toad-hole is not an 
uncommon place-name in Yorkshire. It is 
distressing to read some of the suggestions 
which have been made. S. O. Apoy. 


Pror. SKEAT may deprecate for the five 
hundredth time the fact (not assumption) 
that one letter can in process of time turn 
into another, but nevertheless he will find it 
hard to disprove. Fifty years ago, to one 

rson who saw a name written, one hundred 

eard it pronounced, or mispronounced. 

Moreover, corruption under traditional pas- 
sage and slovenly expression seems to follow 
some sort of order. Why do the é’s in Danish 
words and names in England get corrupted 
into p’s, unless some one’s hearing was in the 
first place defective? Duppas Hill, Surrey, 
for instance, appears in old documents as 
Dubba’s Hill. J. H. Mrrcntner, F.R.A.S. 


If “there can be little doubt” of the deri- 
vation of this name being tor (hill), mere 
(lake), and dene (valley), as Mr. MircHIner 
tells us (though, one feels 
inclined to say, What, then, about the sur- 
names Tod and Todhunter?), “there can be 
little doubt” also, we may suppose, of the 
derivation of Westmorland being West-mere- 
land ; for if mere has become mor in Yorkshire, 
it can equally have done so in Lakeland. 


Yet I have seen it strongly asserted that this 
is not the true derivation. “The land of the 
Western meres,” say some, implies a land of 
the Eastern meres also ; and where are they ? 
I do not myself see that there is necessarily 
any such implication ; for, even without it, 
“the land of the meres in the west” might 
surely become a suitable distinction for the 
Lake district. Yet there were of old meres 
also in the east; for example, Whittlesea and 
its neighbours. But will Mr. MrrcHiner 
explain how the ancient mere remains mere 
in Foulmere (Cambs), Grasmere, Winder- 
mere, &c., yet has become mor in Westmor- 
land and Yorkshire (Todmorden)? What has 
been the origin and what the process of the 
“corruption ” in the last two cases ; and why 
have not the same causes affected the same 
syllable in Foulmere, Grasmere, and Winder- 
mere? W. H—n B—y. 


Tue GtactaL Epoch THE EARTH’s 
Rotation (8 §, xii. 429, 494 ; 9S. i. 291, 335). 
—My attention has quite recently been called 
to a correspondence in ‘N. & Q.’ on the above 
subject between Mr. C. R. Harnes and Mr. 
W. T. Lynn. A curious and interesting query 
has been presented to me very frequently 
during the past thirty years, viz., that when 
some person puts himself forward to contra- 
dict the facts and proofs of the second rota- 
tion of the earth which I brought into notice, 
he seems to lose all power of accuratel 
quoting what I do say, or describing what 
state, and evolves from his imagination ridi- 
culous falsities, which he gravely puts forward 
and fathers on me. 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ ante, 335, Mr. Lynn 
writes: “The General denies that there is 
any such thing as stellar proper motion.” 
This statement of Mr. Lyny’s is either true 
or false. Let the reader judge after reading 
the following sentence. In my book ‘ Un- 
trodden Ground,’ p. 117, par. 4, 1 have written 
as follows :— 

**It is quite possible, and even probable, that the 
stars have some independent movement among them- 
selves ; but the greatest caution is requisite before 
we attribute to any stars such a motion, merely 
because their right ascension and declination changes 
in a manner not in accordance with the present 
accepted theories.” 

Is Mr. Lynn’s assertion as to what I state 
true and accurate, or is it a perversion ? 

Again, in the same number Mr. Lynn has 
written that I assert that the so-called proper 
motion of the stars is “produced by what 
he calls the second rotation of the earth’s 
axis.” I never referred to the second rotation 
of the earth’s axis. I have shown that a 
second rotation of the earth occurs, but I 
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must remind Mr. Lynn that there is a con- 
siderable difference between an axis and a 
sphere or spheroid. That which I have 

inted out (‘Untrodden Ground,’ p. 126) 
is that a formula invented by the late Prof. 
F. Baily, and given in vol. v. of the Memoirs 
of the Royal Astronomical Society as a 
supposed accurate method of finding the 
poe motion of stars, for which paper the 

old Medal was given, is geometrically 
unsound. 

It is indeed sad that Mr. Lynn does not 
accept as true that the earth has a second 
rotation. I have, however, such confidence in 
the forces of nature that 1 believe this second 
rotation will continue in spite of him, just as 
the first, or daily rotation, still continues, in 
spite of the late Mr. John Hampden asserting 
that the earth had no rotation at all. 

Mr. Lywy, as a final proof, writes: “In the 
words of the Director of the Goodsell Observa- 
tory, ‘there is no such second rotation of the 
earth.” I must candidly admit that I do 
not accept this assertion as a proof, because 
from my thirty years’ investigation 1 know it 
to be untrue. Also, I am disposed to think 
that M. C. Flammarion is a more competent 

eometrician than even Mr. Lynn, and M. 
‘lammarion, in his ‘Astronomie Populaire,’ 
liv. i. chap. iv., says :— 

**C’est la terre seule qui en est animée, et c’est 
elle qui accomplit pendant cette longue période une 
rotation oblique sur elle-méme en sens contraire de 
son mouvement de rotation diurne.” 

This was written by M. Flammarion twenty 
years after I had announced the same fact. 
A. W. Drayson, Major-General. 

Southsea. 

(We insert Genera Drayson’s communication 
because it deals with questions of alleged misrepre- 
sentation. This subject, which crops up afres 
under different headings, is, however, quite un- 
suited to our pages, and its discussion should be 
reserved for scientific periodicals. } 


Govupuurst, In Kent (9* §. i. 87, 154, 337, 
374).—I thank Canon Taytor for his cour- 
teous reply. It is unfortunate that I should 
have provoked Pror. Skeat’s wrath ; but it 
seems difficult to avoid that result. Had I 
known the old spelling and the present 
(authoritative) pronunciation, both of which 
I have, as he says, “carefully and persistently 
withheld,” I would have mentioned them. As 
to the local pronunciation, I have found it 
vary from Goud (rhyming with /oud) to Goud 
(rhyming with mood). I therefore carefully, 
if not persistently, abstained from confusing 
the issue in that respect. That the pronun- 
ciation of the name to-day is any sure guide 
to the manner of pronouncing it which pre- 


vailed eight or nine centuries ago is a thi 
which some people may believe. I do not. 
JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Acquisition oF SuRNAMEs (9 i. 346),— 
It is usual for peasants in Norway to adopt 
as a surname the name of the place in which 
they live. M.D.Lonp. 


Petr Famity oF BarNsTAPLE, co. Devoy 
S. ix. 107, 191, 237).—A search the 
parish registers of Bodmin, co. Cornwall, will 
no doubt elucidate this matter. What are the 
family arms ? JAMES TALBOT, 

Adelaide, South Australia. 


Ascetic (9 §. i. 227)—Surely the Greek 
a-is a negative prefix ; so that if oxnTy meant 
a cottage, then a-cxntixos would mean one 
who does not live in a cottage. So I heartily 
disbelieve the whole story. 

Water W. Sxeat. 


Hovses wirHout Srarrcases (9 §. i. 168, 
210, 356).—CrLer et AupAx may be right 
about the barracks at Aldershot; but I 
believe an outside staircase was the usual 
arrangement in old barracks. Indeed, it was 
almost necessary. Such was the case with 
the men’s quarters in the garrison at Hull, 
which garrison dated from Henry VIIL’s 
time. I was very familiar with them before 
their demolition in 1862. Stories of such 
omissions are not uncommon, especially where 
the builder is his own architect. I can 
remember such traditions about houses in 
Hull, a city in which freeholds are easily 
obtainable. But they had no foundation in 
fact. W. C. B. 


The vicarage of St. James’s, Exeter, a build- 
ing of fine architectural proportions, was 


h| built, within my remembrance, from plans 


showing no provision for a staircase. The 

builder was the late Mr. Stiles, of Exeter, and 

the “extras” he claimed and obtained, over 

and above his contract price, for the rectifica- 

tion of the omission were, to say the least, 

most substantial. Harry Hens. 
Mafeking, Bechuanaland. 


REFERENCE Sovucut (9 §. i. 229, 298).—Mr. 
Alderman Firkins was the civic magnate who 
suffered “a sort of proud sorrow” the year 
after his mayoralty, and said to Gilbert 
Gurney, “ Nor did I ever believe that society 
presented to its members an eminence 80 
exalted as that which I once touched, or 
imagine a fall so great as that which I have 
experienced.” The episode, worked out with 
amazing yr! and humour, occupies the 

reater part of chap. ii. vol. ii. of ‘ Gilbert 
urney,’ and, in a long note at the end of the 
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yolume, Hook refers to the journey of Lord 
Mayor Venables to Oxford, in the account of 
which are incidents corresponding with those 
detailed by the unhappy Firkins. 
James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Napoteon’s ATTEMPTED INVASION OF ENG- 
LAND IN 1805 (8 S. xii. 481 ; 9 S. i. 16, 71, 
255).—It seems to me surprising to find Dr. 
Sykes endeavouring to reinstate the cha- 
racter of Warden’s book after it has been 
discredited some eighty years—ever since its 

ublication, in fact. i fear he will have up- 
fil work. The Quarterly Review never seems 
to have been refuted. A part of the review 
was printed in the ‘ Han k of Fictitious 
Names,’ 1868, and still without remonstrance, 
and now Dr. SyKEs comes along as jauntily 
as if nothing had ever happened, and says the 
book is all bond side. 

When I was at Boulogne several years ago 
I was unable to find the medal to commemo- 
rate the taking of England, and I understood 
it was no longer exhibited at the museum. 

THomas. 
nealogy an igree of the present Marquis 

iseiidbena, curiously written, is (or was) 
hanging up in Taymouth Castle, and was 
exhibited at one of the exhibitions (Glasgow, 
I believe). I have seen it both there and at 
Taymouth Castle. It interested me because 
my mother’s family belong to the Breadal- 
bane Campbells. C. R. T. 


‘Tue CHALDEE MS.’ (9% S. i. 166, 272).— 
Some one has, by this time, doubtless referred 
to the fact that the original proof-sheet is in 
the British Museum. A few weeks ago it 
was in the show-case of recent acquisitions 
in the King’s Library. O. O. H. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Landed 
Gentry of Great Britain and Ireland. By Sir 
Bernard Burke, C.B., LL.D. Edited by his Son. 
2vols. (Harrison & Sons.) 

THREE consecutive generations have now super- 

intended the production of Burke’s ‘ History of the 

Landed Gentry,’ the ninth edition of which is before 

us. The first volume of the first edition, by John 

Burke, appeared so early as 1 as ‘A Genea- 

logical and Heraldic History of the Commoners of 

Great Britain and Ireland.’ Subsequent editions 

were issued, with the title the work now bears, 

under the charge of Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster 

King of Arms, the sixth edition being given to 

the world in 1882, and the eighth, under the care 

of Mr. Ashworth P. Burke, in 1894. During this 


long time it has maintained its reputation as 
one of the most trustworthy and indispensable 
ides to the herald, the historian, and the genea- 
ogist. The position it holds has, indeed, never 
been forfeited, and has not even been very seriously 
attacked. Each successive edition has been marked 
by enlargement and improvement. Some very 
special features are noteworthy in this latest 
edition. The most conspicuous is, perhaps, the 
removal of the names of the Irish gentry from the 
eneral list and their appearance under a separate 
eading at the close of vol. ii. Another all-im- 
portant improvement is the addition in very many 
cases of illustrations of arms, the first that have 
been seen in the work. These are, as a rule, drawn 
from the ex-libris of various families, where these 
can be obtained. This feature has great interest, 
and is, of course, capable of indefinite expansion. 
Ultimately, no doubt, the work will be as fully 
illustrated as the companion volume ‘ The Peerage.’ 
Among the very numerous plates now given are those 
of Col. Douglas Macneil, C.B. ; of Acton of Gatacre 
Park ; Aglionby of Staffield Hall; Allanby of Wal- 
soken; Aylmer of Walworth Castle; the Balfours 
of Balfour, of Balbirnie, and of Whittinghame ; 
Burnaby of Baggrave Hall; Disraeli of Hughenden ; 
Lane of Moundsley ; Moray of Abercairny ; Oliphant 
of Rossie, and innumerable others. It is impossible 
to study a work in which a full record is kept of 
those who constitute, in fact, the backbone a the 
nation without being struck by the vicissitudes of 
county families. Names disappear from each suc- 
cessive edition, the links with ancient ancestry 
being severed, while fresh pedigrees are obtained to 
fill their places. Fortunately, however, the work 
as a whale constitutes a record of stability and 
strength, and the task, as we know by experience, 
of comparing each successive edition with its pre- 
decessor can scarcely be regarded as revealing much 
change. The type of the ‘ History’ is kept stand- 
ing, so that fresh additions or disappearances can 
be constantly noted. Nothing new is to be said 
concerning a work the prestige of which is main- 
tained. Our duty to our readers is accomplished in 
announcing the appearance of the latest edition. 


William J. Flagg. 
ndon, way.) 


Yoga ; or, Transformation. B 
(New York, J. W. Bouton ; 
REACHING us from America, Mr. Flagg’s book 
—— a comparative statement of the various 


religious dogmas concerning the soul and its des- 
tiny, and of “ Akkadian, Hindu, Taoist, Egyptian, 
Hebrew, Greek, Christian, Mohammedan, Japanese 
and other magic.” This statement, which is copie 

from the title-page, shows the reader the spirit in 
which the whole is written, and prepares him for 
all he has to expect. We have read a great portion 
of the book, and dipped into the whole, without 
finding anything with which in our pages it is ex- 
vedient to deal. The folk-lore aspects of early 
Peliefs are passed by, and the matters on which it 
is attempted to cast light are mystical and occult. 
To believers in spiritualistic marvels the work will 
no doubt commend itself. The attitude of mind 
of the author is shown in the assertion, “‘ It cannot 
be without some foundation that liefs have 
always prevailed in the possibility of an indefinitely 
long extension of earthly life, and even theories, 
dreams, and hopes of earthly immortality.” Some- 
thing more than dreams and hopes seems to be in 
question if, as we are told, Lao-Tsee claims to have 
lived a thousand years, and his disciple Chuang-Tzu 
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twelve hundred. Subjects such as Sadism—it is 
called, su; tively enough, “‘Saddism” in the 
index, and the knowledge what it means does not 
seem to have been quite grasped — Masochism, 

llation, and the like are dealt with in a fashion, 
and a protest is entered against the innuendoes (!) of 
Boileau and Meibominus (sic). Developments of 
hysterical mania are treated as though they were 
manifestations of something cryptic or significant, 
until we are not surprised at being told that “ the 
veritable saintly ardour which ascetics love to feel” 
is ‘‘a troublesome symptom in insane asylums.” 
We are not condemning Mr. Flagg s book ; we are 
dismissing it as outside our ken. We should, how- 
ever, commend it to Mr. Caxton, if he were still 
occupied on his history of human error. 


The Cathedral Church of Hereford. By A. Hugh 
Fisher. (Bell & Sons.) 

Tue latest addition to Bell’s admirable “Cathedral 
Series” consists of an account of the cathedral and 
the see of Hereford. The work is in no respect 
inferior to its predecessors. Mr. Fisher, who is an 
enthusiast as well as an expert, has gone lovingly 
into his subject, and has added to the handsome illus- 
trations of the Photochrome Company, with which 
the work abounds, architectural designs of his own 
of great value. Among the many internal objects of 
interest depicted is the famous reliquary presenting 
the murder of St. Thomas of Canterbury, the 
description of which is condensed from that of 
the Rev. Francis Havergal. Many illustrations of 
gargoyles are given, but none of the miserere 
carvings. Another well-executed design is that of 
the famous Cantelupe shrine. The view of Here- 
ford from the Wye is very effective, and the exterior 
views generally are excellent. 


The Castle, Barony, and Sherifidom of Auchterarder. 
By A. G. Reid. (Crieff, D. Philips.) 
Tus little pamphlet gives a short but interesting 
sketch of the history of Auchterarder. It seems to 
be founded on trustworthy authorities, and con- 
tains none of those wild guesses from which local 
tracts on antiquarian subjects are rarely free. 
Auchterarder was a royal burgh, though no charter 
iving it this status is known to in existence. 
e neighbourhood of Auchterarder has had its 
fair share of war, but it never suffered more severely 
than after the battle of Sheriffmuir, when the Ear! of 
Mar, the Jacobite leader, burnt the town for the 
urpose of hindering the Duke of Argyll’s army 
| oe taking shelter there. This was a cruel act, 
worthy rather of continental mercenaries than 
Scotchmen fighting for freedom, as they conceived 
it. The act was the more outrageous as the 
inhabitants of the burgh and neighbourhood were 
tenantsof the house of Perth, and therefore Jacobites 
toaman. It was done, moreover, in the depth of 
winter. As the author very truly points out, “ this 
was an impolitic act, and calculated to exasperate 
the public mind against the exiled family.” The 
barony was attainted on the death of James, Duke 
of Perth, but restored to the family in 1782. It was 
soon after sold, and thus the last tie of the old 
feudalism was for ever severed. During the last 
century the estate has several times changed hands. 
The old church, now disused, was dedicated to a 
local saint, who bore (to Saxon ears) the unmusical 
name of St. Mackessog, and whose legend may be 
seen in the Aberdeen Breviary. On the south, not far 
from the church, is a well which bears the saint’s 


name, whose waters were until recently believed to 
possess curative virtues. 


Unclaimed Money not yet in Chancery. By Percy 
B. Walmsley. (Worcester, Littlebury & Co.) 
Mr. WALMSLEY, a contributor to our columns, is 
anxious to render this little work—the price of 
which is only sixpence—useful as a regular medium 
for inquiries by clergymen and those en d in 
genealogical pursuits. We are glad to iateodene it 

to our readers. 


A SECOND SERIES has been issued by Mr. Horace 
Cox of A Barrister’s Collection of Stories, which 
have been sworn upon oath to be true. Among the 
stories told is that of the marriage of Shelley and 
Harriet Westbrook, with its consequences. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 


Various CoRRESPONDENTs (“‘ Authors Wanted”), 
—The same queries reach us from many corre- 
spondents. Our attention has been drawn to the 
fact that they form part of a series of competition 
inquiries, the purpose of which will be defeated by 
the insertion of answers in this column. 

CLARKE (‘‘Co-opt”).—The hyphen or the 
dizresis is used in this and similar words for the 
sake of convenience, as in the ‘ H. E. D.’ 

8. J. A. F. (‘The Manchester Martyrs”).—The 
so-called ‘Manchester martyrs” were the Fenians 
Allen, Gould, and Larkin, who were executed at 
Salford 23 Nov., 1867 

E. E. Tuoyts (“List of Dublin Officials”).— 
Please send. 

EccLesia of Churches”). — The 
subject has been fully and frequently discussed in 
*“N. & Q. See Indexes to 7“ S., and especially 
i. 387, 435. 

Corricenpum.—P. 373, col. 1, 1. 23, for “undo” 
read outdo. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Beery SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA. 


The ATHEN_42UM for May 14 contains Articles on 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW EDITION of BYRON. 

MR. IRVING'S LIFE of JUDGE JEFFREYS. 

PROF. MAITLAND’S TOWNSHIP and BOROUGH. 

The CRUSADE of LOUIS IX. AGAINST EGYPT. - 

rning Isa 

Land; The Unknown Sea; Matelot; varis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATUKE. 

HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 

FRENCH HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BUOKS. 

‘DRAKE and the TUDOR NAVY’; The ACADEMY of LA CRUSCA, 
FLORENCE; The ASHBURNHAM LIBKARY ; The ASSASSINA- 
TION PLOT of 16%. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Roth on Q land Aborigi ; Astr ical Notes ; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week. 

FINE ARTS :—The Salons at Paris; The Society of Painters in Water 
Colours ; Two Glamorganshire Crosses ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHEN ALUM for May? contains Articles on 


THREE UNEDITED ESSAYS of BURTON. 

E. NESBIT’S SONGS of LOVE and EMPIRE. 

THROUGH PERSIA on a SIDE-SADDLE. 

MR. MICKLETHWAITE on the ORNAMENTS of the RUBRIC. 

BETHAM.EDWARDS’'S REMINISCENCES. 

A TREATISE on BIMETALLISM. 

NEW NOVELS—Miss Betty's Mistake ; Young Blood; The Keepers of 
the People ; Cross Trails; Bunthorne. 

SCHOOL BOOKS. 

AMERICAN FICTION. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

PUBLISHER and EDITOR ; ‘A MAN with a MAID’; The ‘ DICTION- 


ARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY '; LORD BYRON’S BOYHOOD; 
The WILSON LONDUNIANA; SALE. 


ALtso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Geographical Notes; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossip 


FINE ARTS :—The Salons at Paris; The New Gallery; Mr. P. H. 
Calderon, R.A. ; Sales; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


J. WHITAKER & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


Prayer, and Praise. Adapted to the Course of the Christian 
Year. Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s, ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 
4s, 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 6s. Foolscap #vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s, 

This favourite Manual is issued in Ten Editions, ranging 
in size from the smallest pocket Prayer Book to a large octavo, 
printed in very plain type, suitable for aged people whose eye- 
sight is failing. Some of the editions are handsomely printed 
with red-line vorders, &c. 


The DAILY PSALMS. Vol. I. Morn- 


ING; Vol. IL EVENING. Each Volume complete in 
itself (sold separately); Meditations for Every Day in the 
Year, By the Author of ‘The Daily Round.’ Feap, 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 9s, A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, imperial 
32mo. is also ready, cloth, 3s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d ; morocco, 6s, 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties, and 


DIFFICULTIES, Short Practical Essays. Ry the Author 
of ‘ The Daily Round,’ Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d.; roan, gilt 
edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


The BOOK of PRIVATE PRAYER. 


Issued by Authority of the Lower House of Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury, I. Short Forms of Daily 
Prayer for those having Littie Time. Cloth, 6d.; roan, 

ilt edges, Is, 6d. Il, Forms for Use Twice Daily, with 

rayers for Various Occasions, Cloth, 2s.; roan, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. 111. Forms for Use Seven Times Daily. A 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Cloth, 3s.; roan, 
gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation and 
Holy Communion. 48mo. cloth, 6d.; or neatly bound in 
roan, with gilt edges, 1s. 6d, 
Large-Type Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s.; or neatly bound in 
roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


In very bold type, strongly bound in cloth, 7d. 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 
Rev. W, H. RIDLEY, M.A, Fine-Paper Edition, cloth, 
red edges, 1s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, 
B.D., Feliow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the 
Cathedral of St. Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the 
Bishop. Large post vo. pp, 608, cloth, 74, 6d, 


Crown 8vo. pp. 620, cloth, Persian morocco back, 
top edge gilt, 5s, 


CLASSICAL and FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS, Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, 
Mottoes, Phrases and Hxpressiuns in French, German, 
Greek, Italian, Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese. With 
Translations, References, Explanatory Notes, and Indexes. 
By WM. FRANCIS HENKY KING, M.A, Ch. Ch., 


London: 12, Warwick-lane, E.C, 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT, ETC., 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. 6 8 OR 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


HISTORY of = BIRDS. By the Rev. F.O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, newly Revised, 
Corrected, and Enlarged by the Author. With 304 Plates, Coloured by Hand. 6 vols, super- 
A BAseeAl. HISTORY “of the NESTS and BGGs ot BRITISH. BIRDS. Thoroughly “Revised and 
ht up to date by W. B. TEHGETMBIKR, F.Z.S. Fourth Edition, entirely 
and pany ~ an Ay 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. With 248 Plates, Coloured by Hand 

A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction by W. EGMONT KIRBY, M. D. 
Fifth Edition. With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected. With 132 Plates, 1,933 distinct 


126 6 


Specimens, all Coloured by Hand. 4 vols. super-royal 8vo, (uniform with Mr. Morris's other Works) 126 0 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Kighth Edition, newly Revised, and by 
the Author. Super-royal 8vo. With 77 Plates, Coloured by Hand ... 
TRIPP (F. B.).—BRITISH MOSSES: their Home, As , Structure, ond ‘tan, With a Cateused 
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